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EDITOR'S NOTE 


licia Davis did not imagine that she would become the N.C. Wildlife Resources 

Commission’s alligator biologist when she began with the agency in 2015, but 
the job has become a dream come true. “I feel like if I was in this career for the rest 
of my life, I would be good,” Davis said. 

Davis started as member of the 

Human-Wildlife Interaction team, assist- 
ing constituents with concerns about 
orphaned and nuisance wildlife. When 
the Commission was charged with estab- 
lishing an Alligator Task Force in Febru- 
ary 2016, Davis joined former Wildlife 


Diversity Program Coordinator Allen 


THOMAS HARVEY/NCWRC 


Boynton on North Carolina's Alligator 
Management Plan. In 2017, she transitioned into her current role as the state’s alli- 
gator biologist, a job with its own unique challenges, excitement and importance. 

“It is a challenge,” Davis said. “We have this animal that we know very little about 
in terms of their biology and ecology in North Carolina. There has been very little 
information collected and what was collected was a long time ago, so this science 
aspect makes me feel like a pioneer. This is the first time we’ve tagged these animals. 
That in and of itself is very exciting. And the need for alligator management in 
North Carolina right now [is growing]. The more we learn about alligators, the 
better we can manage their populations in the interests of our constituents.” 

Wildlife in North Carolina will feature a story next year on American alligators in our 
state. As part of the reporting, I joined Davis and a handful of Commission staff and 
biologists for an alligator tagging project at Lake Waccamaw in Columbus County. 

This is the third year Davis has led the capture-mark-recapture program at Lake 
Waccamaw. Davis and her team capture an alligator in the lake’s canals, take its mea- 
surements, insert a passive integrated transponder (PIT) tag just below the alligator’s 
skin that provides marking and tracking information upon recapture, collect tissue 
samples and other information before carefully releasing it. Together, the team has 
marked over 100 alligators at Lake Waccamaw. 

The study serves a variety of purposes, from reinforcing alligators’ fear of humans 
and thus preventing human-alligator conflicts to acquiring data used to answer ques- 
tions about the animal's population size and growth rates in North Carolina. 


Dh ca 
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A Turtle Tap 


The article [“Save the Turtles,” May/June 2019] 
reminded me of a time when my family went to 
a third-row rental at Emerald Isle in June 1974. 
After dinner everyone was tired and headed to 
bed but me.| had not seen the surf, so | went 
down to the beach. It was a moonlit night with 
an onshore breeze and when | laid down to watch 
the stars, | fell asleep for about 30 minutes. | was 
awoken by something nudging my shoulder. | 
awoke to see a loggerhead that had come up on 
the beach and was making her turn. | watched 
as she dug out her nest. | got my family to come 
down to watch her lay her eggs, cover them up 
and head back to sea. It was a once ina lifetime 
chance experience! 


Ken Wantuch 
Sophia 


I've got to ask after reading this month's [May/ 
June 2019] Wildlife in North Carolina: Is there any 
research that actually proves that hatching turtles 
key on light or is it just anecdotal evidence? I’ve 
witnessed two hatchings and in both the hatch- 
lings tore off downhill toward the surf. They 
didn’t have time to see light even though there 
was a glow from behind them on the street. 


Bill Wise 
Elon, Va. 


Bill's question is a good one, so we passed it along 
to Matthew Godfrey, the N.C. Wildlife Resources 


Commission’s sea turtle biolo- 
gist. Here is his response: 

One of the most researched 
behaviors of sea turtles is their 
sea-finding ability, in part 
because often sea turtles cannot 
see the ocean from their per- 
spective while on the beach. 
Research that started in the 
1960s demonstrated that vision 
is the most important sense for 
sea-finding in sea turtles, and 
they are attracted to the bright- 
est spot in their visual range. 

On natural beaches, the horizon over the ocean 
is brighter than the horizon over land. Other 
research using tiny blindfolds so hatchlings only 
could see out of one eye showed that these “mon- 
ocular” turtles would circle around on the beach, 
trying to find the brightest spot between their two 
eyes. Artificial lights that are visible on the beach 
can attract hatchlings away from the water, if the 
lights are bright enough and in their visual range. 
Fortunately for the turtles described by the reader, 
the artificial lights were not strong enough to 
attract them away from the water, or the light may 
not have been in their visual range. 


Monitoring seo turtle nests has 
become one of the most populer, 


SAE serrate | 


Senior Moments 

As | progressed through the various stages of 
hunting, the best for me was and continues to 
be the giving back, or mentoring stage [“Aging 
in the Outdoors,” May/June 2019]. It’s no longer 
about you and what you saw, how you did. It’s 
about that person who wants to learn and looks 
to you to teach them. Enjoy the journey. Walk a 
little slower. Listen more carefully. Take time to 
point out the tracks, the smells, the white oak 
trees, the rubs, scrapes, dusting areas, etc. It’s 
still your time, but you are sharing it with some- 
one special. Make the time to pass on safe, knowl- 
edgeable and responsible hunting to others. 


Allen Basala 
Cary 


Three Yelps for the Super Yelper 


Being the proud owner of four Super Yelpers, 
| was delighted to read the article on Mr. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


Richard Shively, a true gentleman and pioneer 
turkey call craftsman [“The Stradivarius of 
Turkey Calls,” March/April 2019]. His cedar call 
is my recliner companion as | daydream about 
chasing Tom Turkey. It is his teak wood version, 
however that is most historically intriguing. 
Crafted from the deck of the USS North Carolina, 
Richard carved out 55 calls from the nicknamed 
“Showboat,” whose ship number is BB55. 
After taking the helm of mine at the Dixie 
Deer Classic in 2018, | soon put her back in 
commission. With a stiff wind at my back, | 
began a sharp cutting cadence that brought 
my adversary into view. Adding a convincing 
yelp to my routine brought him on a steady 
course my way. Backing off to a softer yearning 
purr peaked his interest full steam ahead. His 
love boat cruise, which began at a distant 390 
yards, was now permanently anchored 32 
yards away. His 10.5-inch beard, that weighed 
more than the “Showboat” scratcher that 
claimed him, would swing no more. It still 
swings proudly in my mind though, thanks to 
Richard, a genuine legend | call friend. 


Neil Woolard 
Washington 


Doggone Wrong 

| read with interest and some offense the letter 
to the editor from Mr. John Riley of Morehead 
City (May/June 2019) in which he states that 
he didn’t think a “well-mannered German 
shorthaired pointer” existed. 

Well, Mr. Riley, let me set you straight. Our 
GSPs have been well-mannered, well-behaved, 
well-trained dogs with whom we could and can 
hunt, travel and snuggle on the sofa. We take 
them to dining establishments that welcome 
pets on their patios, and when we do our GSPs 
are more well-behaved than most children at 
these same restaurants. 

High energy? You bet! But, with proper 
training, exercise and attention, a GSP can 
become the most well-mannered dog you could 
ask to be around. Two words for you, Mr. Riley 
... DOG SCHOOL! 


Lorraine Blue 
Pleasant Garden 


Letters should be sent via e-mail to letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. 
Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 and 
Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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Duets will come 


“We crawled out of our tents at zero-dawn thirty to a light frost and 36 degrees. 
My crew of one college and three high school students had come the evening before 
and, by the light of our headlamps and the moon, we set up our array of nets for the 
day’s bird tagging session,” John Gerwin, the research curator of ornithology for the 
N.C. Museum of Natural Sciences, recalls of the start of the second session of a bird 
study of the Lassiter Mill private tract in Randolph County in early November 2015. 
“The land was formerly a cattle pasture but now features large swaths of native 
grasses, various forbs, shrubs, blackberries (a lot of blackberries) and saplings. 
“Along the edges of low-lying small streams are taller trees, creating small wood- 
lot patches. By 8:15 the temperature had reached 40 degrees, the minimum required 
to open the nets for capturing birds (a bird caught in below 40-degree temperatures is 
susceptible to hypothermia). We began our rounds 30 minutes later—I went to Net 
No. 4 and sent the kids to No. 19. Minutes later, one of the students called me on the 


radio: ‘We have over 20 sparrows in this net.’ I had four of my own. These young 
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naturalists from Wake Audubon had been 
training with me for the past three years 
and were equipped to handle this stressful 
situation. Eventually all the birds were 
removed, banded, measured and released 
back into the meadows and shrubs. It has 
been like this ever since.” 

Land preservation and wildlife conser- 
vation—these phrases mean different things 
to different folks. In North Carolina, many 
of us involved in these as either careers or 
hobbies (like hunting, fishing and wildlife 
watching) tend to think of remote loca- 
tions like the Outer Banks or high-eleva- 
tion Southern Appalachians. Conversely, 
we tend to ignore less-obvious places, like 
the Piedmont. 


One simple way to visualize this is thinking of the Piedmont 


region as a slice of Swiss cheese, with the holes representing 


habitat and the rest of the slice consisting of roads, cities and 


other urban infrastructure. 
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The Piedmont region of North Carolina 
is indeed heavily developed and exhibits a 
high amount of wildlife habitat fragmenta- 
tion, in which patches of habitat are dis- 
connected from each other by urban devel- 
opment. One simple way to visualize this is 
thinking of the Piedmont region as a slice of 
Swiss cheese, with the holes representing 
habitat and the rest of the slice consisting 
of roads, cities and other urban infrastruc- 
ture. Such interruptions in habitat certainly 
impact animal populations, yet to ignore 
wildlife habitat in the Piedmont is a mis- 
take, for there are some excellent wildlife 
research and conservation opportunities in 
our own backyard. 

We, the authors of this article, are 
involved in a large collaborative effort that 
has brought to light many of these oppor- 
tunities in the Piedmont. The focal project 
involves capturing, tagging (or banding) 
and releasing of wild birds on private pas- 
turelands that have been converted to 
native plants. We have been doing this 
monthly for the past five years with five 
more to go. 


We also conduct student training and 
limited outreach programs on-site. The 
project is funded by the N.C. Wildlife 
Resources Commission, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and N.C. Museum of Nat- 
ural Sciences. It is also part of a larger 
story that includes land management and 
habitat enhancement. This work has been 
aided by the USDA Farm Bill, private con- 
tractor Dale Newport and a collaboration 
with the N.C. Museum of Natural Sciences 
and biologists with the Commission and 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. This 
work is all under the aegis of the Greater 
Uwharries Conservation Partnership. 


WHY STUDY BIRDS? 

When we study a given population or suite 
of species of birds, we learn a lot of local 
information about them that can inform 
the types of management activities done 
at a given site. And we are interested in 
healthy populations of animals —not just 
rare species. Today, a primary goal of wild- 
life management is to maintain healthy 
population levels of species to avoid the 
Threatened and Endangered status. There 
are many opportunities to do such work in 
the Piedmont and all research done con- 
tributes to the larger picture for a given 
species or habitat condition. 

For this project, our questions began 
with the most basic: If you build it, will 
they come? “It” of course refers to habitat. 
“They” is less certain. Who comes? How 
many come? How often and are they inter- 
ested enough to return year after year? 
Can we gauge how long such birds are liv- 
ing? Typically, we can also derive an indi- 
cation of habitat quality by assessing the 
body conditions of captured birds. 

We began our bird-tagging project with 
quarterly sessions in the fall of 2015. 
Overall, however, this project began many 
years ago, with property owners who 
wanted to give back in a habitat-specific 
way. Some 260 acres in southwestern Ran- 
dolph County, which we call the Lassiter 
Mill Tract, were in pasture. The owners 
reached out to various agency staff for 
guidance, including N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission Technical Assistance Biologist 


Clockwise from top: Approximately 260 
acres of the Lassiter Mill tract in Randolph 
County has been converted into an early 
successional wonderland that is ideal 
habitat for a variety of wildlife. Fine 
mist nets are strategically set up on the 
property to capture songbirds as part 
of the study. N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission biologists Kelly Douglass 
(left), Kacy Cook (center) and Gabriela 
Garrison place bands on captured birds 
and record data. 
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John Isenhour and U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service Biologist Laura Fogo. The effort 
was noteworthy and soon staff from the 
Ecosystem Enhancement Program (N.C. 
Department of Environment and Natural 
Resources) asked to join and assist. This 
consortium of specialists helped obtain 
matching funds and provide technical land 
management assistance. 

Many people believe that the best land 
conservation involves the permanent 
protection of land to ensure it will be left 
untouched into perpetuity. However, this 
is not the best approach when targeting 
early successional ecosystems. You can’t 
just protect it and let nature take its course 
—you also have to manage it to maintain 
the vegetation. With a willing landowner, 
quality technical guidance and a capable 
contractor, the Lassiter Mill lands were 
converted from pasture of non-native 
grasses (like fescue and Bermuda) and 
crops to a thriving mix of native grasses, 
forbs, shrubs and saplings. 

Since 2006, the open lands of this prop- 
erty have been managed with frequent pre- 
scribed burns, selective herbicide applica- 
tion and various forms of disturbance to 
maintain the desired successional stage. 
To speed the process along, mixtures of 
native grasses and forbs were planted in 
portions of the property. Common habi- 
tat-management tools are being used to 
convert and manage many acres of former 
pasture into some glorious-looking wild- 
life habitat. Still, you can’t judge a book by 
its cover—or a meadow by its vegetation. 
So back to our basic question: They built 
it—did any birds come? 


THE RIGHT HABITAT 

We began our bird-tagging study to find 
out the answer to the previous question. 
To capture birds, we deploy fine-mesh nets 
12 or 18 meters long (think volleyball net, 
made of hair) at pre-determined locations 
chosen to maximize captures and sample 
micro-habitats. For most sessions we deploy 
12 to 16 nets, open from sunrise to sunset, 
and checked every 30 minutes. In 2017, 
we changed from quarterly to monthly ses- 
sions and increased our total net locations 


to 30. This allows us to do two-day ses- 
sions working in different net locations. 
Our work is conducted under State and 
Federal permits issued to Gerwin. 

To date, we have captured and released 
over 1,300 individual birds, among 63 spe- 
cies. Much of what we are seeing is typical 
of other bird-tagging projects, but the site 
exhibits its own details and patterns. For 
example, although we are netting in open 
meadow and shrub habitats, we are also 
capturing birds typically found in a forest 
interior. This is significant because for many 
years we did not think such species would 
use early successional habitat. We now know 
more about this. 

Twenty years ago, a wildlife biology stu- 
dent at North Carolina State University 
conducted a study of birds using heavily 
managed forests. She documented that most 
types of songbirds, including those we typ- 
ically associate with mature forests, fre- 
quently occurred in regenerating (early 
successional) forests. She found a high 
use of early successional patches by birds 
during migration, an important consider- 
ation in the life cycle of those species that 
migrate. Thus, her results further demon- 
strate the importance of different stages of 
habitat succession for wildlife. 

We have documented some strong 
pulses of bird migrations. Specifically, we 
have captured 345 song sparrows, with 
most captures between Oct. 18 and Nov. 
10 each year. This closely matches our 
dataset from another Piedmont bird proj- 
ect in west Raleigh. There we have tagged 
390 song sparrows. What is perhaps more 
interesting is that our field efforts (time 
spent, number of nets used) vary quite a 
bit between the two studies and yet the 
results are similar. Data from both are nearly 
identical and they tell us the precise timing 
of this species’ fall migration in our area. 

By doing monthly sessions, we see that 
some individual birds do not remain but 
rather pass through our area. We are very 
interested in the pattern of birds that might 
return to an area after a long-distance migra- 
tion. We can discern such a pattern by 
recapturing previously banded birds. For 
the song sparrows, we have recaptured 35 


Top to bottom: Birds placed in specially 


marked bags after being captured in 
mist nets and carried back to the 
banding station are then measured 
and banded before being released. 
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Above: Co-author John Gerwin retrieves 
field sparrows captured in a mist net. 


Below, left to right: Commission biolo- 

gist Kelly Douglass, museum research 

Bi nen; Slee Ag _ technician Olivia Merritt and Gerwin 
kK By record data on captured birds. 


of the 345 in the Uwharries, and 37 of 390 
in west Raleigh, in subsequent years. Some 
have returned to their respective sites for 
several years in a row. A 10 percent recap- 
ture rate of non-breeding birds is similar 
to other long-term studies done at other 
sites in the U.S. 

We have documented a few other returns 
that tell us what we expected (and hoped 
for) given the habitat management work 
done. We tagged a field sparrow, roughly 6 
months old, in December 2015. This indi- 
vidual was recaptured in mid-May of 2017, 
now an adult male and most likely breed- _ 
ing on-site. : 

We are also interested in habitat use and — 
return rates of breeding species. We can take _ 
a quick look at two: the yellow-breasted _ 
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chat and prairie warbler. Both use shrub 
zones within large open spaces. Years ago, 
Gerwin and colleagues with the N.C. State 
University Wildlife Department published 
a paper on these species based on five years 
of survey data from managed timberlands 
in the Coastal Plain of South Carolina. We 
(and others) showed that these two spe- 
cies are “area sensitive” —that is, although 
they are “shrub/scrub/meadow” species, 
they require large, unfragmented patches 
of this habitat. For years, we thought of 
such species as being more flexible in their 
habitat uses but, once again, nature and 
longer-term data prove us wrong. 

At the Lassiter Mill Tract, we have cap- 
tured 45 chats and 13 prairie warblers. We 
have recaptured 14 of those chats and only 
one of the warblers. The warblers are hang- 
ing out closer to the forested edges, which 
contain young, regenerating hardwoods 
where we do not put out many nets. For 
focal studies of a given breeding species, 
researchers focus on males because they 
are easier to catch. In many studies to date, 
it is normal to have 45 to 55 percent of a 
given cohort of males return the next year. 
In our study we see a 30 percent return rate 
so far, which includes data on females and 
some fledged young (which dilutes the “male 
return rate” signal). We are not focusing 
on the chat yet, but our data strongly imply 
that they like what they see on the land- 
scape. In the future we hope to have stu- 
dents do more focal work on these two 
species, to get productivity and additional 
demographic data. 

As the saying goes, the best surprise is no 
surprise, and it is no surprise that we have 
captured several rather uncommon species. 
We always expect some of these. These 
captures provide limited data but are fun 
to experience. Knowing we might find the 
unexpected makes checking the nets a bit 
like checking your holiday stocking on 
Christmas morning. Sometimes a rare bird 
is simply one that is more common else- 
where and rarely captured. We have banded 
a Lincoln's sparrow, Swainson’s warbler and 
yellow-billed cuckoo. We saw a migrating 
black-billed cuckoo very close to a net one 
October morning. So close! 


LEARNING FROM THE DATA 


Our data show some inter- 
esting and promising patterns 
of habitat management. They 
are also guiding us in our 
selection of conducting focal 
research in the future. For 
example, we would like to 
know where the sparrows are 
coming from. We can use a 
technique to analyze the car- 
bon-hydrogen isotope ratios 
in feathers to determine this. 
We are also interested in more 
detailed demographic data 
on select birds. For this, we 
can use radio telemetry to 
obtain precise data on micro- 
habitat use, amount of space 
used, breeding success and failures, and 
other elements. To learn where yellow- 
breasted chats spend time during the non- 
breeding season, we can now attach GPS 
data recorders to individual birds. These 
are project ideas we are now considering. 
Initial analyses of data from our project 
add to the storyline that we can do effective 
habitat conservation. We also can help cre- 
ate and maintain high-value habitats through 
tools like controlled burning. Our research 
effort shows that early successional habitat 
in the Piedmont is important to a broad 
suite of songbirds. While the size of habi- 
tat patches can make a difference as to 
which birds use specific tracts of land, pri- 
vate landowners can help a wide-variety of 
bird species by managing their open areas 
for early successional vegetation. Most 
often this simply involves controlling non- 
native plant species, limiting mowing 
activity and learning to tolerate the unkempt 
look of diverse early successional habitat. + 


John Gerwin is the research curator of Orni- 
thology for the N.C. Museum of Natural Sci- 
ences. He conducts research and education 
programs on life cycles of migratory birds. 
Kelly Douglass is a technical assistance biol- 
ogist with the N.C. Wildlife Resources Com- 
mission. She provides technical guidance on 
creating and enhancing wildlife habitat to 
private landowners in the Piedmont. 


can be found at: 


xX 


SUN 


www.ncwildlife.org/habitatcontacts 
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Critical to successful habitat management is col- 
laborating with private landowners. If you own 
property in North Carolina and would like guid- 
ance on how to enhance wildlife habitat, please 
contact your local district biologist or technical 
assistance biologist. A brochure including contact 
information for these Commission staff members 
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Bunn’s hunting career had spanned almost four decades; 


PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY OF BOB PLOTT 


aymond Bunn was a man on a mission as 
the last day of spring turkey season dawned 
clear and bright across the peaks of the 


Plott Balsam Mountains on May 6, 2017. His 
sense of urgency was not due to being one é 
short of his season limit on the last day of gobbler season. x | 


he had nothing to prove by increasing his tally. 


Bunn’s objective was bigger than a sea- 
son’s limit. He was bringing a legendary Plott 
family shotgun back to action, right where 
it had first taken the field almost 100 years 
prior. But time was running out to bag a bird 
with the old firearm. 

It was especially fitting that Bunn was at 
a spot high in the Plott Balsams, not far from 
such western North Carolina Plott family 
hunting camps as Plott Ridge, Black Camp 
Gap and Shut-in Gap. Bunn prepared to 
call in some toms. He paused to run his 
hands lovingly across the antique 12-gauge 
Stevens double barrel shotgun that he had 
brought back to life. He smiled. Old men 
and older guns—especially those who have 
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lived and hunted well—have two things in 
common: They both have great stories to 
tell and, regardless of how well they have 
been maintained, they usually have battle 
scars to prove it. The old Stevens was proof 
of that. 

Bunn, a master gun smith from Sylva, not 
only knew the pedigree and story behind the 
gun, he had restored it. On this day, he was 
returning it to hunt the Plott Balsams—the 
same mountain range that the old gun had 
begun its hunting career when first owned 
by John Amos Plott in 1925. Bunn was hon- 
ored that I, his old friend, contracted him 
to restore the firearm and allowed him to 
be the first to hunt with it again. 


Bunn reflected on the legacy of the old 
shotgun, one that revolved around the official | 
state dog of North Carolina, the Plott hound, | 
and the Plott family that originated the illus- _ 
trious breed. He remembered all these things 
as he sat in his natural brush blind. 


THE PLOTT Connection 


To fully grasp the significance of the shotgun’s 
resurrection, one must first understand its 
connection to the Plott hound breed and the 
Plott clan. Bunn knew that story well. The 
tale began in the mid-18th century when 
George Plott (my great-great-great-grand- 
father) first brought the canines to America 
from Germany. The dogs soon became 


renowned for their multi-purpose capa- 
bilities: hunter, herder, family protector 
and friend. 
_ Henry Plott (my great-great uncle) 
brought the family hounds to Haywood 
County, deep in the mountains of western 
North Carolina, in the early 1800s. By 1946, 
the United Kennel Club added the Plott 
hound to its purebred dog registry. In 1989, 
the hound was recognized as the Official 
State Dog of North Carolina. The state 
further honored the breed and the Plott 
family with a state historical marker 
in 2009, and Haywood County 
erected a statue honoring the animal 
in 2017. The breed is currently rec- 
ognized by all major kennel clubs. 

In books I wrote on the Plott 
breed, I found references to, and 
photos of, several guns owned by 
World War II hero, Little George 
Plott, and his father, John. They 
included an original first model 1873 .32- 
.20 Winchester rifle, a 1925 Stevens shotgun 
and an 1892 German 9mm Mauser. I became 
obsessed with finding these guns, and any- 
thing relevant to Little George, as stories of 
his impeccable character, his superb hunting 
skills and his tragic death in World War II 
intrigued me. 

Aside from my own extensive family col- 
lection, along with shared family archives, 
there was little information about the guns. 


~ To further complicate matters, 


both John and Little George had 
been dead for decades and left 
no heirs. What had happened to 
the guns? 


MYSTERY Chlied 


I had concluded that the guns were likely 
stolen or lost, almost certainly gone forever. 
However, a few photos did resurface. There 


were pictures of a young lad at the John ie 
Plott farm playing with dogs and working — 


NOWHERE WAS THE.GUN USED MORE 


OFTEN FHAN IN THE 


Dot Balm Range) 


THAT WAS NAMED FOR THEIR FAMILY. 


with horses and livestock, and additional 
shots of the youngster as he was growing 
into manhood—the last one wearing a WWII 
era army uniform. Everyone who saw them 
said the photos were of Little George Plott, 
but I disagreed. Nevertheless, | dismissed 
it until I received a phone call from Carol 
Lowe in late 2009. 

Lowe revealed that the mystery man in 
the photos was not Little George Plott, it 
was her father, Jackson Edwards. Edwards 


was a retired attorney living in Charlotte 
and wanted to meet with me. I eagerly 
headed to the Queen City for a visit. 

Edwards had basically been orphaned 
at the age of 5 and was sent to live with his 
Aunt Nora and Uncle John Plott on 
Plott Creek in early 1931. Edwards 
was 82 when I first met him in 2009. 
He provided a wealth of information 
over the next eight years. Best of all, 
Edwards knew about the missing 
guns. He had shot and hunted with 
all three and described them in 
intricate detail. 

This was priceless, but I had to 
know what happened to the guns. Edwards 
smiled and walked across his living room 
to a gun cabinet. Edwards handed me the 
shotgun before retrieving the Winchester 
and the Mauser himself. 

“The guns are right here,” Edwards told 
me. “I have had them since 1958. I served 
in World War II, too, returned home, got my 
law degree and was called back to service 
during the Korean War. As you know, Uncle 
John died in 1959. He must have seen it 
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left) and can be seen over John Plott’s 
shoulder (second from left) in this 
1940s photograph. 


coming, because he summoned me to the 
house in 1958 and gave me these guns. Most — 


everything else disappeared after his death.’ ae 


Edwards had meticulously maintained | 
the firearms. He used the old Stevens on a 
few dove hunting trips, but otherwise the 
guns had been retired since 1958. “In fact,” 
Edwards added as his voice cracked with 
emotion, “no one has shot the Mauser or the 
Winchester since Little George was 
killed in 1944. John would not allow 
anyone to touch them after that.” 

As for the origins of the guns, 
Edwards didn’t know many specifics. 

John Plott had lived in Kansas in the 

early 1900s, but the family returned 

to North Carolina in 1924. He report- 

edly bought the Stevens from a local 
merchant in 1925. The Winchester— 

the oldest of the three guns—had appar- 
ently been purchased new as well, proba- 
bly in the 1870s by Montraville Plott 
—father of John and Von Plott—and John 
inherited it after his father’s death in 1924. 

Two other Plott brothers, Maj. “Big” 
George Plott and Sam Plott, were career 
military men. Edwards maintains that one 
of them obtained the Mauser during their 
service and brought it home to their beloved 
nephew, Little George. 
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The Plott family’s antique sHeguA had a 
successful return to the field after more 
than 50 years away. It was included in 

this 1928 Plott brothers hunt (opposite 
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the gun used more often than in the Plott 
Balsam Range that was named for their fam- 
ily. The ‘old Stevens ° s like John Plott’s 
hounds—it' was amu Iti-purpose gun. The 
missing gun myst ery was solved, but it only | 


ae better when Edw ards invited me to visit 


THE OLD STEVENS WAS LIKE 


Doha Dat § ¢forsde 


—|T WAS A MUTLI-PURPOSE GUN 


during the Christmas holidays in 2013. 

“| have given it a great deal of thought 
and have decided that it is only right that 
these guns return to a Plott family mem- 
ber,” Edwards told me. “And there is no 
one that has worked harder to preserve 
our history than you, and no one deserves 
the guns more.” 

1 was overwhelmed to become the care- 
taker of these treasures. I vowed to get the 
guns professionally evaluated, and if it could 


be safely done, return each of them to the 
field for one last time to honor John Plott 
and his son, Little George. 

There was only one man I would trust 
to do it: Raymond Bunn. 


RESURRECTION 


Raymond Bunn is a history lover, espe- 
cially stories pertaining to Smoky Mountain 
culture, firearms and hunting. We first 
met because of these shared passions 
and I knew he would appreciate the 
story behind the guns. We discussed 
them in 2014, but it was 2016 when 
Bunn examined the guns. Bunn excit- 
edly accepted the project and went to 
work. The Winchester and Mauser 
were indeed in hunting condition— 
or close to it. Bunn’s initial focus 
would be on the shotgun, which needed 
work. He offered me a historical overview 
of the shotgun. 

“John Plott’s shotgun was manufactured 
by the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company, 
of Chicoppe Falls, Massachusetts in 1925,” 
Bunn told me. “It is a Model 335, 12-gauge 
side-by-side shotgun. It came with 28-inch 
barrels choked modified and full—the left 
barrel being full choke and better for longer 
range, while the right barrel was modified 


choke and more suitable for close range. It 
wasn’t a high-end shotgun, but it was a 
dependable, durable, American-made [fire- 
arm] sold in hardware stores, and well-suited 
for most any sort of game with the appro- 
priate load. The Model 335 is pictured and 
described on page 5 of the 1925 Stevens 
Firearms Catalog. Assuming Mr. Plott paid 
full price for the gun, he would have paid 
$32.40 for it new.” 

This fit Edwards’ story seamlessly. Bunn 
then added: “Clearly this gun had been 
hunted hard and often. The checkering on 
the fore stock was worn smooth, there was 
a big ding on the left barrel, that had done 
no internal damage, and several smaller 
ones. The stock was weathered and worn. 
But the gun has been well maintained.” 

Bunn then went on to describe the bore 
and the more intricate parts of the firearm 
along with his repairs: “The bore of both 
barrels is superb, no pitting or rust. Even 
with all the old slug and pumpkin balls that 
had been ran out of it, the full choke was in 
good shape... The right-side firing pin 
needed to be replaced, as did the rear trigger 
guard screw. I totally disassembled the action 
while repairing the firing pin, put it back 
together and oiled each part before doing a 
‘inal check of the barrels. Both looked good 


and ready to shoot, but I cleaned them again 
for good measure.” 

The old Stevens was ready to test. Bunn 
considered a load of No. 4 for the right bar- 
rel and No. 5 for the left, and even added 
some No. 6 for testing. He used the range 
behind his shop to test fire the gun and the 
various loads—the first time it had been shot 
in almost half a century. After sending mul- 
tiple rounds down range and examining the 
patterns of each, Bunn was satisfied with the 
tight patterns of all three loads. He finally 
concluded that the No. 4 was best. With 
testing done and loads finalized, he took the 
shotgun back inside and cleaned it. It was 
ready to hunt. 


A HUNT FOR The Ager 


Unfortunately, Bunn had struck out on his 
first two outings in the Balsams. There was 
only one day left in the season and Bunn 
was feeling pressure to get the job done. He 
reflected on all these things as he hid in his 
turkey blind shortly after daybreak on the 
last day of turkey season. 

After about an hour of periodic mouth 
calls, Bunn heard some birds fly down from 
their roost. He couldn't tell how many, but he 
could hear them coming closer. He remained 
patient, hoping a bird would come into range. 


rf ens. The male renminied out of range, 
but close enough for Bunn to estimate that 
the mature gobbler weighed about 20 to 25 
pounds. The tom finally came closer—no 
more than 15 yards away. 

Bunn smoothly drew the old Stevens to 
his shoulder and pulled the right trigger. 
The open choke modified right side barrel 
—ideal for close range—roared to life and 
did its job. The tom dropped in its tracks. 

Bunn breathed easier with his objective 
completed. He cleaned and butchered the 
bird, placing the meat in his game bag and 
salvaging the tail feathers, beard and feet 
for trophies. He left the carcass in the wild 
—a final tribute to the old tom. 

Bunn was a happy man. This was a hunt 
like no other, a hunt with a higher purpose. 
Bunn had harvested meat for his family and 
brought the old shotgun back to life where 
its legacy began with John Plott nearly a 
century ago. The gun was back where it 
belonged, at home, in the field. + 


Bob Plott is the author of five books, includ- 
ing several on his family’s renowned Plott 
hound breed, and is an occasional contribu- 
tor to Wildlife in North Carolina. 
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written by Mike Zlotnicki / photographed by Thomas Harvey 
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you ask 10 different gun owners how they clean their 
} firearms, you will probably get 10 different explanations. 
And that’s fine. Cleaning and maintaining firearms keep 
them looking good and, more importantly, functioning correctly and 
safely. While their methods might be different, all responsible gun owners 
would agree that regular cleaning and maintenance is important. Simply 
put, a well-tuned firearm is more likely to produce the results you seek 
when used in the field or on the range. 

While this article won’t reinvent the wheel, we hope to educate those 
new to firearms and share a new tip or two from one of our resident 
experts, Ben Meyer, the major of administrative operations for the 
N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission’s Law Enforcement Division. 


SAFARILAND 
BREAK 
REE 


CLEANER 
LUBRICANT 
PRESERVATIVE 


A good gun cleaning kit includes 


needed for a variety of firearms. 


SAFETY FIRST 


“The most important thing when cleaning a 
firearm starts with safety,” Meyer said. “Have 
the muzzle pointed in a safe field of fire [direc- 
tion] and make sure the firearm is unloaded 
and the magazine is removed. Visually and 
physically inspect the gun. Don't just look.” 
Choose a work area that is uncluttered and 
is well ventilated. While I think Hoppe’s No. 
9 solvent smells wonderful, my wife does not 
share my appreciation of its bouquet, so the 
windows are open and the ceiling fan is on if 
I’m cleaning indoors. Cover your work sur- 
face in case you spill solvent or oil. A couple 
of dishes are useful for loose parts and dirty 
patches. A flashlight is handy to find small 


parts that fall to the floor (the parts will cast a 
shadow if the flashlight is placed on the floor). 

Double-check and make sure the firearm is 
unloaded and any magazines are detached and 
unloaded. As a rule of thumb, never keep live 
ammunition on your work surface while per- 
forming maintenance. Open the action and 
then break down (disassemble) the firearm 
as much as you feel comfortable. If you don’t 
have the original owners manual, many man- 
ufacturers have them available to download 
online. Follow their directions. 

“Each firearm is different,” Meyer said. 
“A Sig [Sauer] is different from a Berretta is 
different from a Glock.” 
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the proper solvents and lubricants 
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STEP 2 


GET A VISUAL 


Most folks start by cleaning the barrel. First, 
check the barrel for obstructions. You 
never know where a spider may make a 
nest. Whenever possible, start at the cham- 
ber and push forward to the muzzle. For 
lever-action and autoloaders, a bore snake 


is a handy tool. A bore snake is a cleaning 
cord with brushes and bristles woven into it 
that cleans the barrel as it is pulled through. 
First, use a bore brush that is the same 
diameter (caliber) as your gun. Bore 
brushes are made with Nylon, brass or 
steel. Stick with Nylon or brass for most 
work. Work the brush toward the 
muzzle and have something to catch 
residue as it comes out of the barrel. 
Then use a wet patch with solvent. 
Bore solvents are usually made for 
copper fouling or lead fouling. 
Push through, don’t scrub. 
Remove the patch, use a 
new one and repeat. 
Run a lightly-oiled 
patch through to com- 
plete the process. 
Remember DO NOT use 
a lot of oil. Too much oil 
collects debris. 
“Over oiling is a common 
mistake,” Meyer said. “Also, when 
using brushes, don’t change direc- 
tion in the barrel. Hard brushes can 
damage the rifling.” 
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CLEAN FIREARMS 
ARE SAFER, 
ACCURATE AND 
SIMPLY LOOK BETTER. 


STEP 3 


INSIDE THE GUN 


Cleaning the action can be tricky, but it is an important step. I 
don't feel comfortable removing the trigger assembly. A can of 
Hoppe’s Gun Medic, Ballistol or Break Free can be used on a rag 
to clean what you can reach. A tiny toothbrush or Q-tips can 

help. Meyer keeps some metal picks to work on carbon and 
debris in hard-to-get places. A can of compressed air can also 
be used on some firearms. When you are satisfied, a very light 
application of oil like Rem Oil on moving parts is warranted. 
Do not lubricate the firing pin channel as oil collects debris. 


CLEAN THE EXTERIOR 


Lastly, wipe down the external metal with a lightly oiled rag. 


Be careful not to get oil on the wood surfaces because it may 
soften it over time. Afterward, check all screws and fasten- 
ers to make sure they are tight. Check for exterior rust and use 
#0000 super-fine steel wool and a little oil to gently remove 
the rust. Meyer suggests using a carpenter pencil for small rust 
spots. The graphite will rub off the rust spots and steel wool 
can take the finish off if you’re not careful. 

Re-blue worn areas with Brownells Formula 44/40 Instant 
Gun Blue or Outers Gun Blue. Reassemble the firearm and 
release the firing pin if storing. 

“At the end, make sure you perform a function check after 
you reassemble the firearm,” Meyer said. “You don’t want to 
go out with a gun that’s not going to work. Dry firing modern 
firearms is fine.” 


Below: Oil collects debris, so a little goes 


a long way when cleaning your firearm. 


HOW TO STORE 
YOUR FIREARM 


Above: Minor cases of rust can be 
dealt with by using fine steel wool 
or a carpenter's pencil. 


Secure storage keeps your firearms out 
of the wrong hands, be they children or 
thieves. DO NOT store in a gun case as it 
can trap moisture and cause rust. 

“A gun case is like a sponge that stores 
moisture,” Meyer said. “Ideally, keep them 
in a safe. Storing them horizontally is 
probably best, but hard to do. If you can 
keep them muzzle down, the lubricant 
won't end up in the receiver off a longarm, 
but nobody really does that. Most gun safes 
aren't designed for that. That’s another 
reason not to over-lubricate.” 

Some people clean their firearms after 
every trip that they are fired. Some wait 
until after a given season. Just make sure 
it gets done at some point. Clean firearms 


are safer, accurate and simply look better. + 


Mike Zlotnicki is the associate editor of 
Wildlife in North Carolina. He can be 
reached at 919-707-0175. 
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everal years ago, while at my wife Elaine’s family reunion in Ashe County, 


one of her cousins remarked that 


K 


since | relish floating rivers, | should 


come canoe the Haw. Her next comment—“it’s not polluted like it used 


to be”—aroused my curiosity about a stream of which | had heard little. After 


researching this Piedmont w aterway, | learned that the Haw is a river with an infamous 


past, an interesting present and an intriguing future. 
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THE T. M. Hor MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Haw RIveEr, N. C. 


The Haw River originates along the border of 
Forsyth and Guilford counties near Kernersville. 
It meanders some 110 miles through Rockingham 
County, back into Guilford, into Alamance 
County, along the border of Orange and Chatham 
counties, into Chatham and then enters B. Everett 
Jordan Lake. Eventually, the waterway unites with 
the Deep River to create the Cape Fear. 

Like so many other rivers in the Piedmont 
region of Virginia and the Carolinas, the textile 
industry heavily polluted the Haw in the years 
after the Civil War and throughout the vast 
majority of the 20th century. Between 1832 and 
1880, companies built eight textile plants along 
the river, and their bleaching and dyeing processes 
resulted in extensive water pollution. Reports of 
the waterway being a different color each day 
of the week and mountains of foam 10 feet tall 
were all too common. 


The Haws water quality gradually began to 
improve when the American textile industry 
started sending jobs and factories to other 
countries, and after the Clean Water Act began 
to be enforced. Today, although the river still 
suffers from sedimentation and runoff problems, 
the Haw is beginning to attract real interest as 
a canoeing and birding destination as well as 
offering some fishing opportunities. 

“Most people don’t give the Haw any atten- 
tion,” Corey Oakley, the Piedmont fishery 
supervisor for the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission, said of the Haw’ fishing potential. 
“It is a typical.Piedmont North Carolina stream 
with lots of sunfish, predominantly redbreast, 
the occasional largemouth bass and catfish, 
especially native bullheads. I wouldn’t say that 
fishing is the greatest in the Haw, but you can 
catch fish. As with a lot of Piedmont rivers, 
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Once we get people to Ni 


orpaddle the 


Haw, they quickly realize on their own what 


a wonderful resource we have.” 


there is not that one species of fish that is the 
big drawing card. But if you are an opportun- 
ist like me, as long as I catch a fish, I really 
don’t care what it is.” 

Oakley lists several other recent develop- 
ments along the watershed as being real 
positives. The state park system has 
purchased land, creating Haw River State 
Park along the Rockingham and Guilford 
county line. He also adds that a sizable 
canoeing contingent has come into existence 
as well as an important conservation group, 
the Haw River Trail Partnership (HRTP). 

“Our biggest challenge has been turning 
around the negative public perception of 
the Haw,” Alamance Parks Director Brian 
Baker said. “This perception was forged by 
decades of pollution and neglect and is very 
difficult to change. That said, the headway 
we have made in changing that perception 
has been our biggest accomplishment. 

“Our theory has always been that we can’t 
sell people on the river nearly as well as the 
river sells itself. That is why we focus almost 
exclusively on creating public access to the 
river. Once we get people to hike or paddle 
the Haw, they quickly realize on their own 
what a wonderful resource we have.” 
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Another accomplishment has been the 
establishment of an outstanding lineup of 
excursions. Baker said that enough access 
points now exist that paddlers can essen- 
tially create their own outings. 

“One of the more popular sections is Red 
Slide Park in [the town of] Haw River to 
Swepsonville River Park,” Baker said. “This 
is a great section for beginners. There is a 
neat guide book we put together for this 
section that highlights all the historical and 
other relevant highlights along the trip.” 

Among his other favorites, Baker lists 
Glencoe Paddle Access to Red Slide Park (“a 
bit more challenging with rock gardens”) and 
Altamahaw Paddle Access above the dam (“a 
great flat water paddle with beautiful fauna”). 

The heart of the paddling lies in Alamance 
County, where no rapid greater than Class II 
exists. U.S. 64 to Robeson Creek in Chatham 
County is the only Class I-III trip. 

Barbara Massey, a retired vice president 
for the Alamance County Area Chamber of 
Commerce, is a native to the area who 
has “crossed the river nearly every day of 
my life.” Massey and her husband, Greg, 
have paddled across much of the state. 


The mills that once polluted the Haw 
River now provide a unique backdrop 
for the Piedmont waterway. Opposite 
top: Paddle access locations lining the 
Haw River make for easy day excursions. 
Opposite bottom: A typical scene along 
the Haw includes riffles, mid-river 
boulders and heavily wooded shorelines. 


“The Haw is a great resource on many 
levels,” she said. “First, obviously, as a 
place to paddle, but also as a testament on 
how local governments can work together 
to create something positive. Nine local 
governments across county lines came 
together to sign a memorandum of under- 
standing to develop a paddle trail. That kind 
of cooperation is just unprecedented. Access 
points were developed, brochures giving the 
history of each section were created and 
mile markers were posted and coordinate 
with the brochures.” 

The result, continues Massey, is that 
visitors to the Haw can have a safe, enjoyable 
float down the waterway. 


PUTTING PADDLE TO WATER 

Eager to explore the fishing, paddling, 
birding and scenic photography potential 
of the Haw, I arrive at the River Landing Inn, 
which lies on the river outside of Graham 
in Alamance County, on a Friday evening 
in June. Innkeeper Matt Diehl invites me 
to stroll with him on a roughly 300-yard 
trail that leads from the B&B to and along 
the river. 

“Tve lived in places as far away as Phoenix | 
and the Hudson River Valley [in New York],” 
Diehl says. “I was looking for a place that 
offered solitude and the opportunity to run 
a B&B. When I came here and walked the | 
property, I found what I wanted. I spent a 
year transforming an old barn into the inn, 
but I finally made it happen.” 

I can understand why Diehl chose this 
parcel. In our 30-minute hike, we record 31 
species of birds, among them Acadian and 
great-crested flycatchers, and such warblers 
as black-and-white, hooded and parula, 
plus a very vocal Louisiana waterthrush. I 
also note gray tree frogs and painted turtles. 

Saturday morning, Robert Cox, a former 
vice president of the Visit Alamance Conven- 
tion & Visitors Bureau, and Barbara and Greg 
Massey pick me up for a day on the Haw. We 
decide to combine two excursions: Red Slide 


Brooks Bridge Paddle Access 
7403 Brooks Bridge Road 


% 


Altamahaw Paddle Access 
2996 N NC Hwy 87 fp \ 


Ws 


Shallow Ford Natural Area 
1955 Gerringer Mill Road 


Great Bend Park at Glencoe : 
350 Greenwood Drive ape 


‘ Glencoe Paddle Access 9 Ya : cr 


2348 Glencoe St. : inh aa 


Town & Country Paddle Access 


Indian Valley Paddle Access 501 Riverside Drive 


1005 Indian Valley Drive 


Na | Red Slide Park 
¥ 389 Land Street 


| ¥ = Graham Paddle Access 


| | ee Hwy 54 and Cooper Road 


a eA a Swepsonville River Park 
Boywood Road 


i Great Alamance Creek 
Paddle Access | 
2229 S Main St 


| 
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Saxapahaw Lake Paddle Access 
6096 Jordan Drive 


Saxapahaw Mill Race Paddle Access 
6079 Swepsonville-Saxapahaw Road 


Yt Paddle Access Location 
y Union Bridge Paddle Access 


7525 Old Greensboro Road ¥ | 


Source: thehaw.org 
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Park to Graham (3.5 miles) and Graham 
to Swepsonville (2 miles). 


Massey and I depart in a canoe, and 
Robert and Barbara set forth in kayaks. 
Immediately below the access lies a Class 
I-II rapid, created by dam remains. I remark 
to Greg that this appears to be ideal small- 
mouth bass habitat. But shortly afterward, 
a foot-long largemouth or so savages a 
Cordell Big O. A few minutes later, I hook 
and then proceed to lose a largemouth that 


Trails along the Haw shéreline’provide 
plenty of opportunities for birding; 


including seeing and hearing species like may have weighed 3 pounds. 


the Acadian flycatcher (inset above). | ay es aes sony I blame losing both keeper-size bass on 
Sunfish, like this redbreast (inset bottom: Bes the muddy water, which perhaps caused the 
right), are most frequently caught by fish to lightly hit the crankbait. My incompe- 
anglers. Gray treefrogs can be spotted, tence is more likely the reason the fish were 


if you look closely enough. rHonesiemenexnicusil not landed. We come to more riffles and 
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Class I rapids, and I again remark that this 
would be marvelous smallmouth water. 

“The Haw has a lot of riffles and Class 1 
0 II rapids, some caused by dam remains, 
some natural,” Greg says. “But I don’t hear 
of people catching smallmouths.” 

We are hearing plenty of birds. Barbara 
‘alls out that she has harked to the “yewk, 
rewk, yewk,” sounds of an osprey, Greg is 
he first to espy a soaring red-shouldered 
1awk, and in quick succession I identify 
altimore orioles, phoebes, indigo buntings, 
ed-bellied and pileated woodpeckers, and 
green heron. Two hours into our trip, we 
ave heard or seen 40 species. 

The birds understandably find the river 
» their liking. Sycamores, sweet gums, box 
Iders and especially ashes dominate the 
iparian zone with the odd elderberry shrub 
1 bloom standing out. I remember my 
onversation with Oakley, the Commission 
iologist, about the numerous red-breasted 
infish present, and I decide to put away the 


Se 
CHRIS. WHIFLED 


spinning rod and switch to a fly rod with a 
Sneaky Pete Popper attached. 

Soon afterward, a hand-sized redbreast 
slams the popper, and for the rest of the day 
I rarely go more than a few casts without one 
of these sunfish attacking the topwater lure. 
The redbreasts are seemingly lined up next 
to every downed tree (of which there are 
many) in the water and below every riffle 
area. I have never been on a North Carolina 
river populated with so many redbreasts. 

Around 3:30, we arrive at the Swepson- 
ville River Park right take-out and head for 
our next destination: the Haw River Trail’s 
Glencoe Access, which is part of the North 
Carolina Birding Trail. During my visit, I 
have tallied 45 species of birds and am 
hopeful that I can reach 50. A yellow- 
breasted chat ends up being the species 
that lets me attain my goal, but it is a pair 
of common nighthawks courting aerially 
that brings the biggest birding thrill of the 
day. Stopping on the trail, which runs along 


the river and offers easy walking, we watch 
spellbound for several minutes as the 
“peents” from the nighthawks reverberate. 

We end our day in Saxapahaw. I remark 
to Cox that the town is alive on a Saturday 
evening: five teenage boys and girls are 
carrying fishing rods, the streets are filled 
with people and folks are congregating in 
the town park for a local farmers market 
and music series, held every Saturday 
evening during the summer. 

“Alamance County is recovering very 
nicely from the loss of much of its textile 
industry,” Cox said. “And I think the Haw 
River's recovery has a lot to do with that. 
Having a clean, fishable river is a real quality 
of life issue for many people and a reason 
for someone to want to live or start a 
business here.” 

After dinner at a local restaurant, we tour 
the farmers market. A musician is belting 
out “King of the Road.” Fresh vegetables, 
cheese, eggs and strawberries are for sale. 
Tempted by those fresh strawberries, I order 
homemade strawberry ice cream from a 
vendor. The ice cream, like everything else 
during my sojourn, is wonderful. 

“I see the Haw being appreciated on many 
levels and becoming an even more important 
part of our economy,” Barbara Massey says. 
“The river bisects Alamance County north 
to south, and I foresee more opportunities for 
people who want to combine river floats 
with visits, for example, to our wine trail 
or birding trail. 

“One day, if plans go as hoped, people 
will be able to stand at the river's banks and 
access the Mountain-to-Sea Trail traveling 
west to Clingmans Dome in the mountains 
or east to Jockey’s Ridge on the coast. That's 
a lot to look forward to.” + 


Bruce Ingram is a contributor to Wildlife in 
North Carolina and the author of eight 
books, including “The New River Guide” and 
“Living the Locavore Lifestyle.” Contact him 
at bruceingramoutdoors@gmail.com 
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ONE CRITTER’S POOP IS ANOTHER'S 
TH RSISVA\S 16 Seaem 


~ Dung beetles 
do the dirty work 
needed to help keep 


our environment 
clean ) 
YEARS 
ago, shortly after the 
Dark Ages when I was about 14, I 
developed a passing interest in dirt bikes. 


However, I didn’t own one and I didn’t know how to 
operate one, so a family friend took pity on me and gave me 
a lesson. He wheeled the motorcycle into the cow pasture behind 
his house, gave me a tutorial on its controls and operation, took me 
for a spin around the perimeter and turned the machine over to me. Ol 
carefully raced the engine, eased the clutch out and slowly took off. I 
accelerated a bit, managed to get it in to second gear and started to enjoy the 
experience. I was actually riding a dirt bike! I gave it a bit more gas and started 
down a gentle slope. Then, I hit a rock lurking in the pasture grass, flew off the 
bike and landed back first in a huge, wet, still-warm cow pie. I took it as a mes- 
sage from above and haven't been on a motorcycle since. O The substance that 
renegotiated my relationship with two-wheeled motorized conveyance is one most 
of us would rather not think about, let alone roll around in. But it is a fact of life 
that all animals defecate, and the product of that action is a little world unto itself. 
Animal dung, depending on the producer, is an energy-packed and nutrient-rich 
substance for the animals that know how to exploit it. These animals are called 
coprophages. O Dung beetles and other coprophages exploit poop, and they 
do all of us a service in that. Their ability to break down feces recycles the 
nutrients tied up in the substance while also removing it as a source of 
disease organisms. North Carolina has a wide diversity of these fasci- 
nating insects that often can easily be found if you have the stom- 
ach to look in the right places. DON’T TRY THIS AT HOME 
For many herbivorous animals like deer, elk and bison, 
extracting nutrients from the tough, fibrous plants 
they rely on is difficult. The relative amount 
of protein in the grasses and browse 
these animals ingest 


WRITTEN BY CLYDE E. SORENSON 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY MATT BERTONE 
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is low and locked up tight in the plants. To 
help them maximize the extraction of nutri- 
ents from plants, animals like deer have 
evolved a fermentation system to enlist the 
assistance of teaming hordes of microor- 
ganisms in their four-chambered, rumi- 
nant stomachs. They ingest large amounts 
of forage and then process and break it 
down into tiny fragments that the microor- 
ganisms can more efficiently attack. While 
the microbes do an impressive job of con- 
verting plant matter to substances the ani- 
mal can use, they don’t digest it all. The 
end product is a nutrient-rich potpourri of 
undigested cellulose, protein- and sugar- 
rich bacteria, dead bacteria and water there 
for the taking for animals adapted to feed- 
ing on it. 

Rarer carnivores that feed on nutrient- 
dense meat and process it with their rela- 
tively simple, highly acidic stomachs, pro- 
duce far less dung that is lower in nutrition 
and drier than herbivore dung. (Omni- 
vores like bears produce highly variable 
dung depending on what they are eating.) 
Most coprophages, therefore, are adapted 
to and prefer feeding on the abundant and 
nutritious dung of herbivores, although 
they will exploit carnivore and omnivore 
dung when possible. The most prominent 
coprophages are certain true flies and a large 
assemblage of fascinating beetles. 

For flies, the dung of most of our native 
herbivores is a very short-lived resource that 
is dry compared to, say, cattle dung. Larvae 
of flies require a pretty wet habitat, so the 
size of the deposit and the environmental 
conditions must be just right for a pile of 
deer pellets to remain moist enough for 
long enough to allow fly larvae (maggots) 
to complete their development. The drop- 
pings of introduced livestock, notably cat- 
tle, however, are usually just right for mag- 
got development, and the massive cow flops 
usually hold enough moisture to allow flies 
ample time to develop. 

Many of the flies that exploit animal dung 
are somewhat familiar, and many are widely 
regarded as pests—critters like house flies, 
horn flies and face flies. These insects can 
be a major problem for livestock produc- 
ers. Some bite cattle and help transmit dis- 
eases among animals. The ability of dung 


The fascinating shapes of dung beetles reflect their different tasks. The Cathon tumble 


beetle (opposite top) has long legs for rolling dung balls and a shovel-shaped head for 
digging. Above are two Onthophagus taurus—a “short-horned” minor male (top) anda 
“long-horned” major (bottom). While their head ornaments reflect different nutrition 
as they grew up, they both have successful mating strategies. 
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Onthophagus 


30 
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beetles to consume cattle dung thus makes 
them a rancher’s best friend. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


Dung beetles belong to the same large bee- 
tle family as the green June beetle, the Jap- 
anese beetle and the sacred scarab wor- 
shiped by the ancient Egyptians (which is, 
itself, a dung beetle). They range in size 
from less than a quarter inch to well over 
an inch, and different species exploit ani- 
mal droppings in different ways. 

Some dung beetles simply burrow into 
a dung deposit, eat a bit for themselves 
and prepare some as a resource for their 
larvae. The larvae spend their larval and 
pupal life in the dung pile. Many of these 
dwellers are fairly small. These beetles’ 
tunneling activity through the dung aer- 
ates and dries it, making it a less suitable 
habitat for fly larvae. 

Another group crawl under or through 
the dung pile to the soil surface, where 
they excavate a vertical tun- 
nel into the ground. The 
displaced soil is usually 
shunted into and on the 
dung pile, mixing it with 
the soil. Once the tunnel is 
completed, balls of dung are 
transported to the cells at 
the bottom, where they are 
compacted, and an egg is 
laid on each ball. Tunnellers 
can bury massive amounts 
of dung, and this activity 
returns nutrients to the soil 
while making the buried 
dung unavailable for flies. 

The third group of dung 
beetles are the rollers. These 
are often large and conspicuous beetles, 
usually black and broad. They form fresh 
dung into perfectly round balls roughly an 
inch in diameter. They then roll the dung 
balls away, backwards, from the dung pile 
to a suitable location often many yards 
away, where they bury it with the assis- 
tance of their shovel-shaped heads. This 
behavior moves the food resource out 
of reach of potential competitors, like 
flies. The buried ball serves as food for 
developing grubs. 


Onthophagus 


Dung beetles that roll balls are per- 
sistent. One Sunday morning, while check- 
ing doors before the service at my church, 
I discovered a beetle rolling a ball of dog 
dung under the threshold of the back 
door. Over the next 30 minutes (I missed 
the sermon), I watched it push that ball 
100 feet until it reached the corner of the 
building and set off across the lawn. Every 
few feet it crawled on the ball and looked 
around, and then set off in the same direc- 
tion. Research shows that they navigate by 
celestial clues—the sun during the day, 
and the moon and stars by night. One 
African species relies on the Milky Way. 


HANDSOME CRITTERS 
FOR A NASTY JOB 


Not all dung is created equal, and some 
dung beetles appear to prefer and do better 
on some kinds of dung. In modern North 
America, a lot of dung is produced by ani- 
mals that are not native to the continent. , 
Probably the most significant of these exotic 
feces factories is the cow, and many of our 
native dung beetles are not particularly well 
adapted to its output. 

We have been bringing in cattle from 
the Old World for almost 500 years. Con- 
sequently, we have accidentally introduced 
several species of cow dung-loving beetles 
and have deliberately introduced at least 
one to improve pasture dung management. 
North Carolina’s dung beetle fauna is there- 
fore a mixture of native and exotic critters. | 
There are about 30 species of dung beetles 
in North Carolina, with the tunnellers 
probably the most diverse. Most do not 
have common names. They include: 

Aphodius beetles: The Aphodius beetles 
are small, patterned brown dwellers. The 
ones you might find in cow dung are 
typically exotics from Europe. The native 
species prefers either deer dung or 
rodent dung. 

Onthophagus: This is a large genus of 
tunnellers. Ones often found in cow dung 
are introduced, but many native species 
have adapted to deer dung, javelina dung 
and even bear dung. Some feed on fungi 
as well. O. taurus and O. gazella are each 
introduced, common cow pasture beetles. | 
Males of O. taurus have horns much like | 


hose of the animals that produce their 
avorite food, and the size of their horns is 
lictated to some extent by how well nour- 
shed they were as larvae. O. gazella are 
rown beetles, and the males have short, 
ntelope-like horns. 

Dichotomius carolinus: This is the biggest 
ung beetle in North Carolina, and here and 
ow I am giving it a common name: the 
arolina Dung Beetle. This beetle is another 
inneller in herbivore dung. Because of its 
ize, it buries relatively large quantities of 
ung. However, it is not as common as the 
mthophagus beetles. 

Phanaeus vindex: This species is one of 
1e few that has an accepted common 
ame: the rainbow scarab. This is 
ne of the most brightly 
dlored and spectacular 
sects in North Carolina. 
oth sexes are irides- 
nt green, ruby, gold 
id blue, and their exo- 
eleton has a beautiful 


Phanaeus vindex 


sculpturing. The males have a horn on 
their head; majors have a long horn that 
reaches back over their wings, while minors 
have a much shorter horn. Minors tend to 
be “sneakers” who try to slip in and mate 
with females, while majors are fighters. 
Rainbow scarabs are tunnellers that use 
several different dung sources. 

Canthon tumble beetles: They aren't 
particularly abundant, but you are likely 
to notice Canthon dung beetles because of 
their size and fascinating behavior. These 
beetles are rollers that haul a ball of fresh 
dung away from the site of deposition and 
bury it as a food source for a larva. They 

are often called tumble beetles for this 

behavior. Our Canthon beetles 
are largish, dull, black 

insects with somewhat 

long hind legs and a 

shovel shaped head 
that they use to exca- 
vate around the dung 
ball as they bury it. 


Onthophagus 
concinnus 


Dichotomis carolinus 


Canthon 


Dung beetles range in size 
from tiny, dwelling Aphodius 
(opposite) to the massive 
Dichotomis carolinus (left), 

and from the drab Onthophagus 
tuberculifrons (opposite lower 
left) to the spectacular Phanaeus 
vindex, better known as the 
rainbow scarab (far left). 


While they probably prefer herbivore dung, 
they commonly exploit fresh dog droppings. 
As it turns out, dung beetles are eco- 
nomically and ecologically important. For 
farmers, they provide free sanitation and 
fly control, and for ecosystems, they greatly 
enhance nutrient recycling. The next time 
you are in the woods and encounter graphic, 
odiferous animal dung, slow down and take 
a (cautious) look. You might see some of 
these insects doing their necessary work. 
In North Carolina, dung beetles may be 
active year-round but are most apparent and 
efficient during spring, summer and early 
fall. Very dry weather often limits their 
activity and they can be harmed by flood- 
ing. They are also susceptible to insecti- 
cides applied for fly control in agricultural 
settings or for turf pests in lawns. 
eee he 
Clyde Sorenson is a professor in the Depart- 
ment of Entomology and Plant Pathology at 
N.C. State University. He is a regular con- 
tributor to Wildlife in North Carolina. 
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‘THESE OFTEN REVILED AND MISUNDERSTOOD 
BIRDS ARE INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT 
CONTRIBUTORS TO OUR ECOSYSTEM 


WRITTEN & PHOTOGRAPHED BY TODD PUSSER 


Turkey (above) and black vultures (opposite page), both oliticians aside, and perhaps Duke University men’s basketball 
commonly referred to as buzzards, are the most commonly team, few things are viewed with as much contempt and 
observed birds of prey in North Carolina. disgust as vultures. With their wrinkled, featherless heads | 


frequently observed buried neck-deep inside some bloated carcass, 
vultures have had their fair share of critics throughout history. 

Ancient Biblical texts refer to vultures as the most unclean and 
hated of birds. A quote from the Old Testament book of Leviticus 
states, “These, moreover, you shall detest among all birds; they are 
abhorrent, not to be eaten.” Even Charles Darwin, naturalist extraor- 
dinaire, upon observing turkey vultures on his round-the-world 
voyage aboard the HMS Beagle, called them “disgusting birds” 
whose bare red heads “revel in putridity.” 

With such negative press, it is easy to overlook the vital ecosys- 
tem services these death eaters provide. By ridding the land of 
decaying carcasses, vultures make our environment cleaner and 
healthier. A look at their life history, aside from their proclivity 
for rotting flesh, reveals that vultures are among the most inter- 
esting of all birds. 
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In 


7 


—William Faulkner 


a 4 


He is never bothered or 


“If | were reincarnated, I'd want to 
come back a buzzard. Nothing hates 
him or envies him or wants him or 

danger, and he can eat anything. 


needs him. 


<a 


10:25 AM 03/25/16 


Game cameras placed in DuPont 


State Forest have captured unique 
images of vulture natural history, 
including a turkey vulture tagged 


in Key West, Fla. (above) and 
a bobcat predating a black 
vulture (below). 
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A SURPRISE ON THE MOUNTAIN 

For the past 15 years, Alan Cameron has 
volunteered for the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission, documenting the life cycles of 
numerous rare species, from green salaman- 
ders to spotted skunks. Belying his age, the 
spry and fit septuagenarian has traversed 
practically every mountainous acre of DuPont 
State Forest with a keen naturalist’ eye. 

On March 16, 2015, a turkey vulture with 
a tag bearing the letters “ETC” attached to 
its wing showed up on a rocky outcrop at 
one of his baited camera trap sites. Intrigued, 
Cameron began contacting area ornithologists 
to track down where the bird came from. It 
did not take long to find the answer. 

“She was one of 255 turkey vultures 
tagged in Key West, Florida in 2013 as 
part of a study to determine if turkey vultures 
were a hazard to aircraft landing and taking 
off from Key West Naval Air Station,” 
Cameron said, adding that 
the female vulture regu- 
larly returned to his bait 
station throughout most 
of 2015. “She sometimes 
came day after day and 
sometimes she disappeared 
for weeks at a time.” 

His game cameras last 
photographed the turkey 
vulture on Nov. 23, 2015, 
picking through table 
scraps set out as bait. Just 
six weeks later, on Jan. 10, 
2016, she was photo- 
graphed flying over the 
Florida Keys Wild Bird 
Center on Vernier Key. 
Checking his game cam- 
eras in February 2016, 
Cameron was surprised 
to find the turkey vulture 
back on site. Much like the 
year before, the vulture 
stayed throughout the 
spring and summer and 
departed the mountain forest late in the fall. 
Even more remarkable, the well-traveled 
bird repeated the same behavior in 2017 
and again in 2018. 


A GREAT SUCCESS STORY 

Of the world’s 23 species of vulture, over 
half are threatened with extinction. Some, 
such as the California condor, number only 
a few hundred birds in the wild. However, 
populations of North Carolina’s two native 
vulture species, the black and turkey, seem 
to be on the rise. 

Black and turkey vultures, both com- 
monly called buzzards, are among our largest 
and most visible birds of prey. Stand any- 
where in North Carolina, be it the mountains 
or the coast, stare up at the sky long enough 
and you will eventually see the distinctive 
silhouette of a soaring vulture. 

For the layperson, it can be difficult to 
distinguish a turkey vulture from a black 
vulture. In flight, adult turkey vultures have | 
red featherless heads and two-toned wings 
that span an impressive six feet. Soaring on 
hot air thermals, turkey vultures hold their 
wings angled slightly upward in a V-shape 
and rarely flap. Black vultures, instead, have 
a smaller wingspan of around five feet with 
pale silvery tips and square-shaped tails, and | 
they tend to flap more frequently as they 
glide high overhead. 

A century ago, black and turkey vultures 
were considered residents of Southern states. 


Nesting of either species north of the Mason- 
Dixon Line tended to warrant a note in 
scientific journals, like George Sutton’s 
‘Extension of the Breeding Range of the 
furkey Vulture in Pennsylvania” in a 1928 
ssue of The Auk. 


Today, turkey vultures have greatly 
xpanded their range, soaring the skies 
rom southern Canada all the way to the 
ip of South America. I have even seen the 
irds flying over an elephant seal rookery 
long the desolate windswept beaches of 
he Falkland Islands just north of Antarctica. 
slack vultures too have expanded their 
ange and are now found throughout 
nost of the continental United States 
own to central Chile in South America. 
Vith an estimated population of 20 mil- 
on birds, black vultures are thought to 
e the most numerous birds of prey in 
ne Western Hemisphere. 


Both vulture species owe a large part of 
leir success to humans. With the expan- 
on of the Interstate Highway System in the 
950s and a substantial increase in human 
opulation, more and more automobiles 
ave taken to the roads. More cars and 
lore highways equal more collisions with 
ative wildlife, such as white-tailed deer, 


whose population, like that of humans, 
has increased exponentially in the eastern 
United States from just a half million ani- 
mals in 1900 to over 15 million (by some 
estimates) today. Trash thrown out of 
those car windows by unscrupulous drivers 
attracts all manner of wildlife to highways 
and causes even more roadkill, resulting 
in an all-you-can-eat buffet for vultures. 
A half-century ban on the toxic pesticide 
DDT and increased protections on birds 
of prey have also contributed to the vul- 
ture’s success. 


NOT-SO-WELCOME NEIGHBORS 
Recently, my father and I traveled to the 
small town of Biscoe, near the geographic 
center of North Carolina, and just 15 miles 
from my childhood home in Eagle Springs. 
I wanted to visit a tall communications tower 
near the town’s center, where I recalled 
seeing an impressive vulture roost several 
years back. I was curious to see if the birds 
were still there. 

The tower came into view as we turned 
my car onto a side road just off Main Street 
a couple hours before sunset. “Look at all 
of them perched up there,” my father said. 
Pulling over to the side of the road, I lowered 


Left: A remote camera captures black 
vultures feeding on a road-killed deer 
in Moore County. Differences in turkey 
vultures (top right) and black vultures 
(bottom right) can be seen in their 


flight profiles. 
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WAYS 


my window and glanced up. At least 50 
birds, an equal number of black and turkey 
vultures, were perched near the top while 
another dozen or so were slowly circling a 
hot air thermal high above the tower. Even 
more vultures were perched in some loblolly 
pines 50 yards away. 
A resident from a small, wooden 
house that sat between the tower 
and the pines stepped out 
into his yard and half- 
jokingly warned us 
to watch out for 
amount of 


i defecation 


“white rain” fall- 
ing from the 
sky. Judging 
by the 


from the roofs of homes. In the Ever- 
glades, signs in visitor parking lots warn 
motorists of loitering vultures who like to 
rip rubber molding from car doors and 
tear off windshield wipers. 

When 344 black vultures were wing- 
tagged during a multi-year study of seven 
roosts in Chatham County, researchers found 
that many of the birds were related to one 
another. Mated pairs, along with their off- 
spring, gathered at evening roosts, readily 
followed each other on morning foraging 
flights and associated with one another 
when feeding on carcasses. The results of 
the study, published in the journal Animal 
Behavior in 1987, proved that vultures 
were more socially complex than previ- 
ously thought. 


VOL ft iJ i 


ye / onthe metal A! OR DEATH 
rails of the In December 2010, a 19th century first edi- 


tower, it was 
sage advice indeed. 
For over an hour, my father and 
I stood on the shoulder of the 
road, binoculars in hand, counting 
vultures as they streamed to the 
tower from miles around for their 
evening roost. At one point, a sud- 
den blaring of a nearby car alarm 
spooked the vultures. In a flurry of 
wingbeats, the entire roost, both on 
the tower and in the pines, took to the 
air as a group and circled overhead, 
swirling like a living black tornado 
silhouetted against the Carolina blue 
sky. One by one, the birds slowly broke 
rank from the spinning vortex and 
returned down to the tower for the night. 
When it was all said and done, we esti- 
mated well over 200 black and turkey 
vultures at the roost. 
Scenes like this are becoming more com- 
mon in suburbia across the country. Both 
species seem to tolerate human presence 


When they feel threatened, vultures 
can projectile vomit their last meal 
over a distance of several feet... 


and are extremely resourceful, especially the 
black vultures. Where they aggregate, vul- 
tures can quickly become a nuisance. Along 
the Crystal River in western Florida, black 
vultures regularly pick apart boat cush- 

ions, defecate on docks and rip shingles 


tion copy (one of only 120 in the world) of 
The Birds of America sold at Sotheby’s in 
London for a record $11.5 million. The 
author, naturalist and painter John James 
Audubon, had a lifelong fascination with | 
vultures, and his portraits of the birds in the 
book (Plate 106 of a pair of black vultures 
feeding on the head of a white-tailed deer 
buck and Plate 151 of a pair of perched tur- 
key vultures) remain the most detailed paint- 
ings ever created for either species. | 
Audubon’ first scientific paper dealt with | 
the habits of vultures, which he claimed 
found carcasses by sight and not by smell. 
For well over a century, ornithologists 
debated his hypothesis. It was not until 
December 2017 when a paper published in 
Scientific Reports proved that the turkey vul- 
ture has an olfactory bulb that is four times 
larger than that of a black vulture, and com- 
pared with 143 other species birds, the bulb 
is significantly larger relative to brain volume. 
Turkey vultures, contrary to Audubon’s theo- 
ries, find their food primarily using their 
sense of smell, which is among the most 
advanced of any bird species. | 
Black vultures, on the other hand, rely 
more on sight to find a meal and will often 
follow turkey vultures to tasty carcasses, sO 
Audubon was partially correct. With their 


urkey vultures (opposite page) locate 


arrion using a highly advanced sense of 
mell. The eggs (above) and chick (below) 
om a pair of black vultures that nest 

1 the author's great-grandfather’s 
bandoned barn. 


strong social bonds, groups 
of black vultures frequently 
drive larger turkey vultures 
away from carcasses. Black 
vultures also appear to have 
more predatory tendencies 
and have been recorded kill- 
ing small animals, from 
opossums to striped skunks. 
Recent nature documentaries 
have shown groups of black 
vultures eagerly attacking and 
eating newly hatched sea tur- 
tles on Costa Rican beaches. 
Even more surprising, over 
the last decade there has been 
an increase in the number of 
complaints by farmers who described flocks 
of black vultures attacking and killing new- 
born sheep and calves. 


. SURPRISE IN THE BARI 


The scraping of talons on an old tin roof 
10 years ago last spring first alerted me to 
their presence. That warm, inviting April 
day found me walking down an old dirt road 
that cut through the heart of my great-grand- 
father’s farm. The property, abandoned for 
decades, had become so overgrown with 
tangles of smilax vines and dense thickets 
of invasive bamboo and privet that it was 
nearly impossible to see the old dilapi- 
dated house and wooden barns that dotted 
the landscape. 

I was headed to an old field where I had 
found numerous arrowheads in years past 
with my late grandmother, Irene, when those 
scratchy talons caught my attention. Glanc- 
ing over to an old vine-covered barn just off 
the road, I was surprised to see a black vul- 
ture hop off the collapsed tin roof into a 
nearby sweet gum. Curiosity got the best of 
me and I diverted off the well-worn path. 
Fighting through a dense tangle of vegeta- 
tion, I made my way over to the rear entrance 
of the barn. 

Stepping inside, my nose was immediately 
assaulted by the sweet acrid smell of decay. 
As my eyes adjusted to the dimly lit barn, a 
sudden hiss from a nearby hay bale gave me a 
startle. Cautiously peeking over the haystack, 


I was surprised to find two black vulture 
chicks covered in white fluffy down hun- 
kered tightly against the wooden planks in 
the corner of the barn. One chick, upon 
seeing me, lowered its head, stretched out 
its wings, and gave another guttural hiss, 
at which point I completely froze. 

I was well aware that vultures, especially 
the young, have one of the most effective 
self-defense mechanisms in the animal 
kingdom. When they feel threatened, vul- 
tures can projectile vomit their last meal over 
a distance of several feet, and I was well 
within striking range. Considering their 
meals are some variety of maggot-ridden 
flesh, getting covered by that vile liquid 
would qualify as one of life’s worst experi- 
ences. It is a stink that does not easily wash 
off one’s clothes or one’s mind. As quietly as 
I could, I slowly stepped back outside the 
barn into the bright sunlight where mother 
vulture was still quietly watching from the 
sweet gum. 

Some predators are willing to take the 
chance of being covered by vulture puke. 
Back in DuPont State Forest, Alan Cameron 
found a small cave where black vultures 
nested year after year. Placing a game camera 
just outside the entrance to monitor the 
birds, Cameron was surprised to find a bob- 
cat enter the cave one night in March 2018 
and emerge 51 minutes later with an adult 
vulture clamped firmly in its mouth. 

I periodically checked in on the vulture 
family at my great-grandfather’s farm that 
year until the chicks successfully fledged. 
Since that time, in what has become an 
annual rite of spring, I have found a black 
vulture nest in that old barn each year for 
the past 10 years. Black vultures are long- 
lived and have lifespans reaching 20 years 
or longer. Being social birds, bonded pairs 
will mate for life. It is likely that the same 
birds return to nest in my great-grandfather’s 
barn year after year. | wonder if they remem- 
ber me. © 


A graduate of UNC-Chapel Hill, regular 
contributor and marine biologist Todd Pusser 
maintains no harsh feelings toward Duke 
University or its basketball team. 
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Underground Living 


From tiny ants to medium-sized mammals, 
all sorts of creatures prefer to make their 
homes in burrows beneath the surface 
written by Sydney Brown 

illustrated by Liz Bradford 


A young scientist sits and patiently waits for the sun 
to set and her favorite species, the winter ant, to 
emerge from the ground. It is not long before the first 
worker ant leaves the nest, flicking her antennae, smell- 
ing, looking for the trail left by her sisters. The ant 
scents along the ground, following her large family. 
After observing the species for months, the young 
scientist has plenty of data written down about winter 
ants coming out to forage, the temperatures they prefer 
and social interactions with their siblings and other 
organisms. The scientist stands and prepares to head 


NORTHERN FUNGUS FARMING ANT 
Repeat after me: Trachymyrmex septentrionalis. Yes, the Latin 
name of an ant species is a mouthful to say. Scientists use a clas- 
sification system that gives every species a Latin name, from 
the groundhog (Marmota monax) to the red-tailed hawk (Buteo 
jamaicensis). This system was started hundreds of years ago 
when scientists first began describing animals and their simi- 
larities and differences. In addition to their Latin name, many 
species also have a common name that is easier to pronounce. 
Trachymyrmex septentrionalis is the Northern fungus farming 
ant, an important species native to North Carolina. 

The Northern fungus farming ant forms colonies that live 
in underground tunnels and chambers, primarily in open oak 
and pine woodlands. The underground nest is home to a small 
number of ants, and typically contains a few hundred workers 
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home, boots crunching in the frost. She doesn't realize 
it, but she is being watched. A groundhog pops his head 
out of the den at the unexpected sound, sniffing the air 
and determining that warmer weather is on the way. 

Burrowing animals are everywhere, from the smallest 
ants to some rather large mammals. There is a labyrinth 
of tunnels and hideouts deep underground. Species that 
move through burrows don't hurt trees and plants but 
rather help overturn soil and promote growth. Two native 
North Carolina species provide a neat insight into the 
different types of burrows that animals create. 


plus the queen. Some other ants have much larger colonies 
consisting of tens of thousands of individuals. 

Even with their small colonies, Northern fungus farming 
ants do a lot of work. For example, scientists think that if you ° 
wandered into an intact forest and taped off a section the size 
of a football field, you would be able to find more than 1,000: 
nests. Taken together, workers in these nests can excavate over 
a metric ton of soil—the weight of an average car—in a single 
year. The ants take soil from deep underground and move it . 
to the surface, where different minerals and nutrients in the | 
soil are made available to bacteria, fungi and plants. 

Northern fungus farming ants raise their young in the under 
ground passages of their nests. Here the growing young are pro-- 
vided with cozy living conditions and protection from predators. 


MARBLED SALAMANDER 

The marbled salamander (Ambystoma opacum) is found 
throughout North Carolina and is the state’s official amphibian. 
It is identified by white or gray bands across the top of its 
dark body. A small salamander between 3 '/2 to 4 '/> inches 
long, it sleeps most of the day and hunts at night. Its favorite 
foods include worms, spiders, slugs and snails. 

The marbled salamander is found around wetlands. While 
most amphibians live in wet areas where they can keep their 
skin moist to absorb oxygen, the marbled salamander uses dry 
ground to create burrowing areas. Burrows are located under- 
ground and provide constant temperature and moisture levels. 
The sun’s heat does not penetrate as deep as the marbled sal- 
amander digs, which allows for uniform temperatures and 
reduced evaporation of ground water. Since it is an amphibian— 
which is a class of cold-blooded animals that includes frogs, 
toads and newts—this salamander does rely on outside factors 
such as sunlight and shade to regulate its internal body tem- 
perature. The marbled salamander will not share its burrow 
with anyone else. 


f you want to see € i oa 
urrowing species in action, stop by your nearest forest or grassland 
nd take a close look at the ground around you. Many animals 
ormally pile excess dirt outside of their burrows. If you notice a 
ile of dirt, no matter how small, stop and look around for a hole in 
le ground and wait to see if anything comes out. You can often 
nd burrows of larger animals on hillsides where the slope of the 
round offers protection from predators when the animal emerges. 
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‘BUILD A VIVARIUM 


Want to see what life is like underground? Building a vivarium is a great 


) way to see how burrowing underground promotes soil turnover. 


FIRST ASK AN ADULT TO HELP GATHER THESE MATERIALS: 


Materials: 
* Glass or plastic aquarium or shoebox 
* Mealworms (can be found at most pet supply stores) 
* Dried oats 
* Carrots (mealworm food) 
* Food coloring 


After all materials have been gathered, you need to set up your vivarium. 
Dried oats (or any dried grain cereal) is a great substrate (or underlying layer) 
for mealworms. Carrots will help sustain them. Use food coloring to dye 
different batches of dried oats and layer them in the aquarium or shoebox. 
Once finished, let the mealworms do their thing and see how long the 
stratification of colors last. Hint, it won't last for long! 

Once done with your experiment, stick the mealworms in the freezer 
(not the refrigerator) for a couple of days until they stop moving and use 
them in your bird feeder. They will be a tasty snack! Please freeze the 
mealworms before they start to pupate into the next stage of their lives 
(between 4 and 8 weeks after you get them). Otherwise, you will end up 
with a tub of beetles, which are much harder to get rid of. 
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Tips on Living 
with Wildlife 


N ow that summer is here and the weather 


is heating up, wild animals are becom- 
ing more active, people are spending more 
time outdoors and interactions between 
the two typically lead to more calls to the 
N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission’s 
Wildlife Helpline. 

Very often the advice agency biologists 
give to callers who are concerned about wild- 
life in their backyards is to do nothing. While 
some encounters may call for action, most of 
the time wildlife should be left alone and 
enjoyed from a distance. 

Here are a few tips on how to interact 
with species that are active this time of year. 
For more information, visit newildlife.org/ 
Have-A-Problem or call the Commission’s 
N.C. Wildlife Helpline at 866-318-2401 
Monday through Friday (excluding holidays) 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Snakes 

Snakes won't bite if left alone and they will 
usually retreat if given the opportunity. 
Most snakes, even venomous ones, would 
much rather escape from people than bite 
them. Most snakebites occur when a person 
picks up a snake, steps on one accidently or 
tries to kill one. Depending on the species, 
killing a snake can be illegal. 

“We reassure people that, for the most 
part, snakes are completely harmless and, 
if given a wide berth, a snake will usually 
move out of the area on its own in time,” 
said Jeff Hall, a wildlife diversity biologist 
with the Commission. 

Here are a few tips to make your backyard 
less hospitable to snakes. 


* Clean up clutter by removing piles of rocks, 
wood and other debris 
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* Keep lawn grass 
cut short 


* Close gaps and 
holes in siding 
and foundation, 
and seal openings 
under doors, win- 
dows and around 
water pipes 


Foxes 

Making backyards 
less hospitable to 
snakes can also 
deter other wildlife, such as foxes. Foxes 
are being spotted more frequently during 
the daytime, which is not a sign that the fox 
is sick. Spring is when female foxes search 
for sheltered places to give birth and raise 
their young. Foxes are particularly fond of 
enclosed, cubby-like spaces. 

In North Carolina it is illegal to relocate 
foxes or trap foxes outside of the regulated 
trapping season without a depredation per- 
mit. Homeowners should employ non-lethal 
deterrents to make foxes uncomfortable 
enough to leave on their own, deterrents like 
flashing lights, portable radios tuned to a talk 
station or motion-activated water sprinklers. 


Coyotes 

Coyotes are now a common sight through- 
out North Carolina, including in residential 
and urban settings. 


F. EUGENE HESTER 


Don’t panic if you encounter a coyote— 
coyote attacks on people are rare. Hazing, or 
standing your ground and shouting, waving 
or throwing small objects should be enough 
to scare away a curious coyote. 

To keep coyotes, foxes and other wildlife 
from around your home: 


* Never feed wildlife; doing so rewards them for 
coming near humans 


* Eliminate unintentional food sources by removing 
food when your pet is finished eating outside, 
securing garbage inside a building or in wildlife- 
resistant containers, removing fallen fruit from 
around trees and use bird feeders that keep seeds 


off the ground 


* Keep your yard free of debris piles, dense grasses 
or shrubs, or other areas that could provide shelter 
for animals you don’t want around 


CON, Get N.C. Wildlife Update—news including season dates, bag limits, 
Yo NEWSLETTER legislative updates and more—delivered to your Inbox from the N.C. 
Wildlife Resources Commission. Sign up at ncwildlife.org/enews. 


| 


Wildlife Commission Sets 
Migratory Bird Season Dates 


Ih he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission set season dates. bag limits and applicable 
regulations for the 2019-20 waterfowl, webless migratory game bird (including 
doves) and extended falconry seasons. 

One change for the upcoming season is two duck hunting days for veterans and active 
members of the military will run concurrently with the youth-only waterfowl hunt days. 
These days, the result of the Natural Resources Management Act, allow up to two special 
duck hunting days for ducks, geese, brant, tundra swans, mergansers and coots. Those 
dates are Feb. 1 and Feb. 8, 2020. 

Selected seasons will also be published in the 2019-20 Inland Fishing, Hunting and 
Trapping Regulations Digest. Visit ncwildlife.org/hunting for more information. 

While many seasons remain unchanged, some notable changes include: 


* The extension of the general duck hunting season to Friday, Jan. 31, 2020. Before 
2019, federal frameworks required states to end the season no later than the last 
Sunday in January. 


* The reduction of the mallard daily bag limit from four mallards to two mallards, with 
no more than one hen mallard. This change is in response to a long-term decline in 
Atlantic Flyway mallards. 


* The reduction of the brant season from 60 days to 30 days. This change is in response 
to several years of poor reproduction. 


Because sea ducks are limited to 60 days of hunting exposure in any area, there will 
be certain dates and locations where sea ducks may or may not be taken. Please see 
the following: 


General Duck Season Open; Special Sea Duck Season Closed 

Oct. 2-5 and Nov. 16-22, 2019: Sea ducks cannot be taken in the special sea duck area, but can 
be taken everywhere else. The general bag limit of six ducks with no more than four scoters, four 
ong-tailed ducks and four eiders applies. Although sea ducks may not be taken in the special sea 
duck area during this time, other ducks may be taken in this area. 


seneral Duck Season Closed; Special Sea Duck Season Open 

Jec. 3-13, 2019: Sea ducks can be taken only in the special sea duck area, and cannot be taken in 
ther locations. The special sea duck bag limit applies and consists of five sea ducks with no more 
han four scoters, four long-tailed ducks and four eiders. 


seneral Duck Season Open; Special Sea Duck Season Closed 

Nov. 23—Dec. 2 & Dec. 14—Jan. 31: Sea ducks can be taken anywhere. Hunters should remember 
hat the special sea duck limit applies when hunting in the special sea duck area and the general 
ag limit applies when hunting in all other areas. When both seasons overlap, the special sea duck 
ag limit may be in addition to the limits applying to other ducks. 


* Possession limits are three times the daily bag unless otherwise specified 


* Shooting hours are 1/> hour before sunrise until sunset unless otherwise specified 
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Gray Stone Day School 
Defends YHEST Title 


aN high school from Stanly County and 
a middle school from Union County 
took top honors at the Youth Hunter 
Education Skills Tournament (YHEST) in 
April. This pre-collegiate tournament, held 
annually at the John E Lentz Hunter Edu- 
cation Complex in Richmond County, 
allows youth to showcase outdoor skills 
and demonstrate safety techniques that 
they learn in the Commission’s Hunter 
Education program. 

For the third straight year, Gray Stone Day 
School's Garnet team won the senior division, 
scoring 3,628 points out of a possible 4,000. 
Piedmont Middle School's Blue team won the 
junior division with an overall score of 3,301. 

Students competed in four events 
throughout the day, including archery, rifle 
and shotgun marksmanship, along with an 
orienteering and written hunter responsi- 
bility test combination event. Teams compete 
on senior (high school) and junior (middle 
and elementary school) divisional levels, 
with overall team and individual awards 
based on aggregate scores in all events. The 
top three teams from each division are 
invited to compete in the 2019 Eastern 
Regional Tournament held in Breesport, 
N.Y., in July. 

The Forbush Middle School team was 
awarded the Fred Rorrer Trophy for sports- 
manship. The trophy honors its namesake, 
a longtime hunting education instructor 
and Commission employee who died in 
2010. Rorrer is remembered for his dedica- 
tion to conservation and leadership in the 
youth tournaments. For results, visit 
newildlife.org/YHEST. 
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_ CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SATURDAY, JULY 6 


Head to the mountains for the 56th 
Annual Coon Dog Day in Saluda. It’s 
not just bluetick and redbone hounds; 
there’s plenty to do for any age. The 
event features a parade, live music, 
Big Wheel races, a dog show and tree- 
ing contest, and much morte. Visit 
romanticasheville.com/coon-dog-day. 


JuLyY AND AuGusT 


Dove season will be here before you 
know it. It's the traditional start to the 
fall hunting season in North Carolina. 
If you don’t already have a hunting 
license, now’s the time to do it. There 
are two options for taking the required 
hunter education course. One can take 
the traditional six-hour instructor-led 
class or an online course that requires a 
local two-hour field review session with a 
proctored exam. Both courses focus on 
ethics and responsibility, conservation, 
wildlife management and more. To 
register for a class near you or to take 
the online portion of the class, visit 
ncwildlife.org/Hunting/Before-the-Hunt. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before 
traveling to an event. Items for listing should be 
conservation-oriented and should be submitted at 
least four months in advance to mike.zlotnicki@ 
newildlife.org, or call 919-707-0175. 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 

In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit ncwildlife.org/licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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Fishing Trail Opens at Lake Reidsville 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 

sion, along with N.C. B.A.S.S. and the 
City of Reidsville, recently opened an 
educational fishing trail on Lake Reidsville 
to help anglers learn how to catch large- 
mouth bass and other sport fish during 
different times of the year. 

The N.C. Fishing Trail at Lake Reidsville 
consists of nine fishing sites scattered 
around the 750-acre reservoir, which is 
located in Rockingham County. Each site 
is enhanced with fish attractors to attract 
largemouth bass and other sport fishes. 

“Largemouth bass and other sport fish 
use different habitats throughout the year,” 
said Mark Fowlkes, the Commission’s 
Piedmont aquatic habitat coordinator. 
“These seasonal 
movements and 
habitat patterns 
are instinctive 
and triggered by 
changes in water 
temperature, day- 
light hours, spawn- 
ing and feeding.” 

In the spring, 
prior to the spawn- 
ing season, large- 
mouth bass congre- 
gate in areas such 
as river and creek 
channels near shal- 
low flats. When fish 
begin to spawn, 
they move into 
shallow coves, onto flats and around points, 
in about | to 7 feet of water. They will 
spawn, then slowly move into areas with 
cover or that have access to deeper waters 
during the heat of the summer. As water 
temperatures decline in the fall, large- 
mouth bass often move to the same creeks 
where they were found in the spring. In 
the winter, they move to deeper water 
because of the short days and coldwa- 
ter temperatures. 

“Teaching anglers about seasonal move- 
ments of fish can help increase their angling 
success and make fishing more enjoyable,” 
said Bill Frazier, conservation director for 
N.C. B.A.S.S. “These principles can be used 


on other reservoirs, but it is important to 
remember that each reservoir is unique.” 

Construction of the N.C. Fishing Trail 
at Reidsville was spearheaded by Martin 
Hunter, of Wentworth, who was assisted 
by members of N.C. B.A.S.S. A Boy Scout 
with Troop 701, Hunter worked with N.C. 
B.A.S.S. and troop members to design the 
trail, obtain materials for the fish attractors 
and built and installed all structures as part 
of his Eagle Scout service project. 

The City of Reidsville paid for the buoys 
and the Commission provided technical 
guidance and buoy anchors. The Commis- 
sion also helped build and install the struc- 
tures and buoys, using money from the 
Sport Fish Restoration Program. 
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Commission staff and volunteers deploy fish attractors at Lake Reidsville 


The fishing trail is one of four developed 
in cooperation with local governments and 
N.C. B.A.S.S. to teach anglers how to catch 
largemouth bass and other sport fish during 
different times of the year. The other three 
fishing trails are the N.C. Fishing Trail at 
Oak Hollow Lake (in High Point), the N.C. 
Fishing Trail at Lake-Thom-a-Lex (Lex- 
ington) and the N.C. Fishing Trail at Cane 
Creek (Waxhaw). The next fishing trail is 
planned for Lake Wheeler in Raleigh. It 
is scheduled to be completed by this fall. 

For more information about freshwater 
fishing in North Carolina, including an 
interactive map of public fishing sites across 
the state, visit newildlife.org/fishing. 


NATURE'S WAYS 


Why Do Tu rkey Vultures Rock 
Side-to-Side When They Soar? 


written by Clyde Sorenson 
illustrated by Jim Brown 


TURKEY VULTURES ARE A FIXTURE OF ; 
THE NORTH CAROLINA SKY, soaring in 


looping circles high and low in search of car- a \\ oN 

rion. Turkey vultures are easy to identify at ee, as “x; 

great distance by the V-shaped profile of their “x ~ ~ eee 
wings and their frequent side-to-side rocking. SOARING RN 


While their flight looks quite unstable, the Meteo s Eh 


rocking is a sign of an efficient glider. 


TURKEY 
VULTURE 
WEIGHT 
2—4 LBs. 
BLACK 
VULTURE 
WEIGHT 
3.5—5 LBs. 


Compared to other familiar soaring birds like black vultures, turkey vultures 
have lower wing-loading, meaning that they have proportionately more wing 
surface for their weight. This gives soaring turkey vultures a significant advan- 
tage in terms of sink rate, how fast they fall when gliding. 


DIHEDRAL “V” 


VULTURE ROCKING 
SHAPED WING 


IN WIND 
Turkey vultures also hold their wings in a pronounced dihedral, the When wings held at a dihedral encounter turbulence that causes one wing to 
V-shape so characteristic of the bird. A dihedral is inherently stable. dip, the bird “slides” in that direction, increasing the lift on the downward 


wing and reducing lift on the upper wing. The result is the bird rocks back to a 
level flight position without having to move a muscle. This process increases 
drag somewhat, but the bird can afford the slight reduction in overall lift 
thanks to its low wing loading. 


; 
\, VULTURE SOARING 
AT TREETOPS 


+. 


This ability allows turkey vultures to soar low over tree cano- 
pies, where turbulence is often high, while they use their 
exquisite sense of smell to detect dead animals on the forest 
floor. The heavier, but faster, black vultures rely on their excep- 
tional eyesight, rather than smell, to help detect carrion or the 
turkey vultures that have found it by smell. 
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The Truth About Fishermen 


written by Jim Wilson 


“Catching bass on 


top-water flies is one 


of fishing’s most 
exciting moments. 
Slinging a heavily 
weighted fly, like a 


bass worm, is no fun 


44 


at all, and | would 


argue hardly even 


fly-fishing. ” 
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ne of the misapprehensions about fishing held 

by those who don’t indulge in that ancient if 
not noble pastime is that angling is a thing best done 
in the summer. Fish can be caught in the summer, but 
more often than not it requires more work than ’'m 
willing to put into it. Another common belief about 
fishermen—that they're lazy—is not without merit. 

Usually by mid-June, I’ve all but retired from 
fishing until October. The two species of fish I pur- 
sue most often, trout and largemouth bass, are a 
bust on a fly rod in the summer. Stocked trout in 
Delayed Harvest waters are liable not to survive the 
hot summer of lower elevation rivers. If they can 
find a colder-water hole to last through the heat, 
I'm unwilling to attempt to dredge them out. Catch- 
ing bass on top-water flies is one of fishing’s most 
exciting moments. Slinging a heavily weighted fly, 
like a bass worm, is no fun at all, and I would argue 
hardly even fly-fishing. 

Once after fishing Phelps Lake near Creswell for 
five or six days, I had the idea on the drive back to 
Raleigh to rig up a plastic grub, use 20-pound tippet 
and drop it into middle of the impenetrable grass 
beds in that lake I could otherwise not fish. Fired 
up by the excitement of an idea that I realized was 
new only to me, I called Jim Dean the next day and 
asked if he’d ever done that. 

“I thought about it, and I’m sure you could catch 
fish,” he said. 

We discussed the merits and shortcomings of 
the method in the way of anglers when they have 
nothing better to do. I think we both decided with- 
out saying so that while plunking a plastic lure in 
a hole in the grass was fishing, it did not qualify as 
fly-fishing. 

Still, the idea rattles about my brain on occasion, 
and Lord knows I’ve got the plastic grubs, one of 
those sudden purchases for a trip that never quite 
panned out. And that was where I was headed at 
the beginning of this piece before I got distracted. 
Another belief people have about fishermen, that 
they conversationally ramble, also has some merit. 

When summer comes, I sometimes head to our 
basement and confront what my wife, Kathy, calls 
my “treasures.” I see all these possessions as belong- 
ing to a fine, but quirky, museum one day. Just look 
at that collection of rocks spread across the top of 
that chest of drawers. I’ve gathered those from riv- 
ers I’ve fished. Problem is, after so many years, I’ve 
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forgotten which stone came from what river. Now I 
write the location and date on one side. 

Kathy, I’m afraid, views my collections as little 
more than junk. So periodically I enter the tombs 
and try to discard something. I have donated mullti- 
ple boxes of books, including my 1930s textbook 
on soil science, figuring that significant advances 
have been made in that field in the intervening 80 
years since its publication. I'll probably never have 
another since I don’t haunt used book stores the way 
I once did. The fishing and hunting books all stay. 
Same for the fly rods and spinning rods. 

The flies 'm working on assigning to appropriate 
boxes, but that’s a time-consuming task and I'm 
looking for something with a big, immediate impact. 
That pile of clothes I’m getting rid of can easily go, 
but I probably need to take one final look at some 
of those items. Once they’re gone, I probably 
won't buy anything like them either—the Filson 
bird-hunting coat, for example. Another chapter 
in my life closed. I hear whispers of mortality all 
around me. 

Not all the stuff in the basement is mine; some 
is Kathy’s. And there, underneath my sleeping bag, 
empty shotgun case and a couple of gear bags, is a 
large plastic box that is hers. It's about two feet by 
four feet, and I’m ecstatic to find something that 
won't be my responsibility. 

This is too good to be true. When I open the 
box, my heart sinks. At some point, I removed her 
stuff (there is no telling what I did with it) and 
put fishing gear inside. It’s packed to the gills with 
hooks, swivels, lead weights, red and white floats, 
boxes of crankbaits (including several unopened 
Rebel minnows from the 1970s that I would like 
to think are valuable but know aren’t), five bags 
of plastic grubs, plus a sizable piece of deer hide 
for fly-tying from Jim Dean. (I wondered where that 
had gotten off to.) 

After some judicious rearranging of gear, | come 
up with one empty plastic bag, a cardboard box and 
a broken No. 12 hook for disposal. 

When Kathy comes home, I'll tell her: “I man- 
aged to get rid of a little stuff in the basement.” And 
she'll say: “Well, I know it takes a while. You'll get 
through it.” 

Maybe. I just don’t know if I’ve got that long. You 
might also have heard that fishermen are slow. There's 
a lot of truth in that too. 
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From whence arrived the praying mantis? 


From outer space, or lost Atlantis? 


glimpse the grin, green metal mug 


at masks the pseudo-saintly bug, 
Orthopterous, also carnivorous, 
And faintly whisper, Lord deliver us. 


-Ogden Nash 
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q DEER HUNTING THE SUBURBS 
The Urban Archery Season in January 
and February provides additional 
bow-hunting opportunities while 
helping to thin an abundant deer 
herd in the suburbs. 


STOCKED STREAMS 

The practice of stocking trout in 
North Carolina waters has grown 
into a science and is one of the N.C. 
Wildlife Resources Commission’s 


most successful management tools. 


TREE STAND TIPS 

What kind of tree stand is right for 
you? Where should you place it? We 
help you answer these questions 


and more. 
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